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sculptor, who was tackling more immedi- 
ate needs in a sincere, naive spirit. And 
yet he too had already the Greek feel- 
ing for beauty of line and surface; so that 
our head, primitive though it is, is not the 
crude object of a beginner, but a work of 
distinction which delights us by its own 
intrinsic charm, as well as by the promise it 
holds for the future. G. M. A. R. 

A CARPACCIO ON EXHIBITION 
DURING THE SUMMER 

1HE Portrait of a Knight in Armor 1 by 
Carpaccio which Otto H. Kahn has lately 
added to his remarkable collection of pic- 
tures, has been lent by him to the Museum 
for the summer months. The painting 
came out of England, having been in the 
possession of the Vernon-Wentworth fam- 
ily in Wentworth Castle, Barnsley, York- 
shire, where it must have been compara- 
tively unknown as it is not mentioned in 
any of the catalogues or publications. 
With the other items of the Vernon-Went- 
worth Collection, it was sold at Christie's 
in London in 1919 and subsequently passed 
to its present owner. 

The work previously bore the title of 
Saint Eustace. The many animals which 
are represented in it were supposed to have 
reference to that patron of huntsmen who, 
according to the legend, saw the crucifix 
between the antlers of the stag he was pur- 
suing. But more probably it is a portrait 
and the animals are introduced as enliven- 
ing details and mean no more than the 
plants in the foreground. Carpaccio cared 
more and more for such things in his old 
age and this is a late work. He was in- 
spired to some degree by northern artists, 
and when he executed this portrait he filled 
all the vacant spaces of his picture with 
details, some of which must have been 
borrowed directly from their engravings. 
Many of these accessories are peculiarly 
northern, such as the ermine, the heron, the 
jack-in-the-pulpit, the swinging inn sign of 

'Oil on canvas; H. 84I, W. 59 in. Shown in 
Gallery 30. 



the running horse, and several others. 

The chequered gold and black livery 
worn by the mounted esquire gives no re- 
liable information toward the identifica- 
tion of the subject of the portrait, as several 
Italian families bore these arms. The most 
likely family to whom they could refer, and 
that only from a geographical point of view, 
is that of the Di Suci of Verona. By 1520 
Carpaccio had finished all his Venetian 
commissions, 2 and from that time worked 
entirely for the provinces, where the artistic 
novelties which were then rapidly trans- 
forming Venetian painting were not under- 
stood and where the older style he was loyal 
to was still appreciated. 

That the picture is of the latest years of 
Carpaccio's life is attested by the armor 
the young man wears, as well as by the 
workmanship and. aspect of the painting 
itself in comparison with other works by 
him. In his old age he showed a preference 
for cool color and an increasing fondness 
for detail for its own sake, both of which 
qualities are distinctly displayed in Mr. 
Kahn's picture. As to the armor, the 
Museum Curator of Armor is very explicit. 
He points out that the armor is not a 
complete suit made at one time but is a 
combination of various pieces dating in 
some cases from as early as 1460-70 (the 
forearm) down to the collar of 1520-30 and 
the knee-piece of 1520-40. Most of the 
parts are Italian, though the collar is Ger- 
man, as is also the sword. The latter is 
interesting as showing the pocket in the 
scabbard (troussequin) in which the Lands- 
knechts carried their knives and skewers. 
The problem offered by such a made-up 
suit of armor is one of considerable inter- 
est and it is hoped that the Curator of 
Armor may write an article for the Bul- 
letin treating the picture from that point 
of view. For this note it is sufficient with 
his help to date the painting as one of the 
last which Carpaccio could have painted 
before his death in about 1525. 

B. B. 

2 The Life and Times of V. Carpaccio, Mol- 
menti, Chap. XI. 
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